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FRANK AND HARRY. 


BE YE PERFECT. 


Every one who is at all intimate with children, will 
remember how often they have heard from them the words, 
** Do tell me a story.”” Frank and Harry’s mother had 
become so used to them, that she was rather disposed to 
wonder if she did not hear them when her boys were 
with her, especially at the evening hour, just before bed 
time, that happy interval between day and night, when 
it always seems to me as if by songs and merriment, 
birds and children tried to make up for all the little mis- 
haps of the day, and wipe away all the unsettled accounts 
between their own souls and the spirit of peace. 

At one of these family vespers, Mrs. , after re- 
peatedly pleading, when her boys asked for a story, the 
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242 FRANK AND HARRY. 


excuse for refusing them, that she did not remember 
any one, and could not invent any, she suddenly re- 
membered that she had that very day heard some anec- 
dotes of a very good man, that she thought might interest 
them. 

“7 will tell you a true story,” said she, “and of a man 
who is now living, who overcame evil with good. This 
man was the commander of a militia company. It was 
his custom after exercising and marching his men for 
the usual time, to invite them to his own house, where, 
under some shady trees in his orchard, he always treated 
them, as they called it, toa drink. ‘The rum and water 
went round briskly, and such senseless merriment fol- 
lowed as such a source usually produces. This was an 
established custom, and no one thought it wrong. At 
last the captain of this company, who was a thinking, 
fair minded man, and who kept himself informed of what 
was going on in the world, was led to think of the sub- 
ject of drinking intoxicating liquors, and became con- 
vinced it was wrong. He joined the temperance society 
and took the pledge. When the men of his company 
heard this, they foresaw that they should be deprived of 
their usual treat and merry-making in his orchard, and 
they were greatly indignant. ‘They resolved to resent 
and resist this innovation. It was agreed between them 
that the company should omit paying their commander 
the usual military respect when leaving him at his own 
house, and various other rudenesses they devised, which 
should express their dissatisfaction with him at their next 
turn out. Of this decision the captain was informed, but 
took no notice of it. 

The training day came, and in every possible way the 
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captain was made to feel that the company were dis- 
pleased with him. ‘There was however no open act of 
insubordination, no very personal rudeness to him ; they 
reserved this for the time of breaking up, when in times 
past they had been in the habit of having their treat, 
which they heard was to be now only pure water from 
the spring. ‘The day had been warm, and they had ex- 
ercised and marched till they were weary, and they were 
just in a fit state to express in the most offensive way 
they could their sense of the injustice of being deprived 
of their usual stimulus and refreshment as they called it. 
At the usual hour the captain led them to his own 
house, and fuli of purposes of revenge at the offer of 
cold water which they expected, they obeyed his com- 
mand and followed him. When they arrived at his 
house they were surprised to see in the orchard, a beau- 
ful and spacious arbour, made of pine branches, and 
ornamented with wreaths of flowers, and under it a table 
spread with cakes, cold meat and fruits; pitchers of 
of cold water, lemonade and molasses were placed at in- 
tervals the whole length of the table, but there was no 
j wine there, no spirits of any kind. 
The captain in the simplest and kindest manner then 
invited them all to partake of the repast which he had 
provided for them. ‘I could not,” he said, ‘* conscien- 
tiously give you wine or rum, but [ did not wish to save 
anything by the change, and I have furnished you an 
entertainment in its place to prove this to you, and that 
I may also have the pleasure of joining you in having a 
merry time, and partaking with you of some refreshment 
after the heat and fatigues of the day.” His men were 
overcome by his generous hospitality and manly conduct, 
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244 FRANK AND HARRY. 


and after giving him three cheers betook themselves with 
their host to the good cheer placed before them. 

You see, my boys, that the man who made this stand 
against what he thought wrong, not only taught a lesson 
of Christian kindness and temperance, but of true manly 
courage and independence, and he was rewarded by the 
only victory a good man can desire, a conquest over evil. 

The lady who related this story to me told me some 
other anecdotes of this good man, one of which I will tell 
you. He was a farmer and had a great deal of grass 
Jand. It so happened that one summer the grass failed 
upon many farms, and the crop of hay fell short; but 
our friend, for some reason or other, was more fortunate 
than his neighbors, and had nearly his usual quantity of 
hay. ‘The latter part of the winter following there was 
a great dearth of hay, and many farmers had to kill 
valuable stock because they could not feed them. The 
price of hay was enormous, and all his neighbors who 
had any hay to spare sold at an almost unheard of price. 
He would not do so, but fixed a certain price for his hay, 
which would have been rather high in years of plenty, 
but very low at that time ; and he would not take a dol- 
lar more. Men with money in their hands, rich men, 
came to him to buy all the hay he could spare; he re- 
fused to sell it to them, he kept it to sell to poor men 
who had not the ready money, but whose honesty he 
could trust, he said, perfectly, under such circumstances. 
Friends warned him that he would lose his money, and 
men of the world laughed at him for not getting all he 
could ; but his answer was, ‘*I cannot in conscience take 
any more for my hay ; these men cannot pay more and 
they must have it; I know they will none of them abuse 
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my confidence; they will pay me when they can; I 
have no fear.” So all the rich men he sent to his 
neighbors, and the poor he kept for his own customers. 

This true Christian was not mistaken in his trust in 
what was noble and good in his fellow men ; his faith in 
the honesty of the poor was well founded; all his hay 
was paid for in time. Who would have been base enough 
to defraud such a man? 

One thing more my friend told me of this Christian 
man. After giving up all intoxicating liquors, he gave 
up also his militia company ; he became convinced that 
all fighting is sinful; he became a true non-resistant, 
and also a systematic and earnesi opposer of slavery ; 
and he is now, although an old man, an able and effec- 
tive supporter of all the Christian reforms of the day. 
He acts the truths he preaches, and the beautiful elo- 
quence of his life no one who sees him can resist. This 
is no fiction, my children, but simple fact, and told me 
by one who knows this good man personally and that 
these things are true.” 

** Mother,” said Harry, hanging his head as he spoke, 
**] suppose this man would think me a bad boy if he 
knew what I did.” 

“© What was it, Harry?” . 

‘** | had some marbles to sell, and there were two boys 
who wanted to buy them, for | sold them for less than you 
pay in the shops; one was a rich boy and always has 
money ; the other was poor, and I thought 1 might not 
get the money from the poor boy, so I sold them to the 
rich one.” 

-“ Another time, Harry,” said his mother, “ you will 
remember this good man and trust the poor boy.” 
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**T wish I had given them to him,” said Harry, “ for I 
do n’t care for the money now, and it was mean in me 
not to let him rather than the rich fellow have them.” 

‘**How do you like my stories, Frank?” asked his 
mother. 

** Oh, first rate, mother, I always like your stories ; 
and I think that man was a real good chap, but Iam 
afraid I shall never be so good as he; he was ’most too 
good. Nobody hardly can be so good.” 

‘“‘Keep trying,” said she, “and you will at last. 
never think anything too hard.” 


* Who aimeth at the sky, 
Shoots higher far than he 
Who means a tree.” 





SILENCE ON THE PRAIRIES. 





‘One of the most striking things is the silence of the 
prairies. It is absolutely awful. At night, when the 
moon goes down, and the stars are all out, to stand in 
the centre of one of these mammoth plains, and mark the 
deep, unbroken silence that surrounds you, is sublimely 
impressive. I never witnessed any effect like it. Nota 
solitary sound can be heard—no insect, no bird, no 
beast, no human voice or step — but all is one space of 
grand and fearful silence. Such a spot, far from the 
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haunts of congregated multitudes, becomes to the good 
man like the glorious Bethel where the journeying patri- 
arch slept.” 
























This extract from the ‘* Antislavery Bugle,” published 
in Salem, Ohio, will no doubt excite inthe minds of some 
of our young readers a deeper sense of the wonders of 
the world in which they live, and perhaps give them a 
clearer perception of the truth that the works of God are 
never silent, but continually speaking to the listening 
mind, and filling the heart that is open to truth, witha 
beautiful confidence and hope, that while God cares for 
the flowers that perish, he will care much more for the 
children he has made to enjoy them: and in their jour- 
neyings through life, if they keep in mind the truth, that 
the law of God is the first, and the highest law, they will 
like the Patriarch be blessed, and have as he had, visions 
of the unseen world; where as he lay in the open field, 
upon his pillow of stone, he saw in his dreams ‘‘a ladder 
set upon the earth, and the top of itreached to Heaven, 
and behold the angels of God ascending and descending 

on it.” If they do not forget that they are placed in this 

world for some good purpose, and believe that however 
hard their tasks may be, they are working in the service 
of God himself, they will be visited by those good thoughts 
which shall be as angels to carry them from one round of 
the ladder to another till the top which reaches to heaven 
is at last gained by them, and they find themselves admit- 
ted to still higher worlds. S. C. C. 
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HUGH LATIMER. 


[When the venerable Hugh Latimer preached before Henry 
the Eighth on subjects which were displeasing to the royal 
ear, he was threatened by that monarch that if he repeated the 
offence, his life must pay the forfeit. The next time he was 
called upon to preach before the king, he commenced by say- 
ing, “Remember, Hugh Latimer, thou art in the presence of 
thy earthly monarch who has power to bring down thy gray 
hairs with blood to the grave; but remember also thou art in 
the presence of the King of kings who is able to destroy both 
soul and body in hell.” He then went on to preach more 
strongly than before on the prohibited subjects. Henry was so 
much pleased with his courage that he freely forgave him.] 


Yes, brave old man, thy cheering voice 
Has echoed down the shore of time, 
Has bid succeeding hearts rejoice 

To follow in thy path sublime. 


For Henry’s frown, or Henry’s smile 
Could not thy steadfast bosom shake ; 
Thy God was looking on the while, 
These, could not thee a coward make. 


And O may we be strong as thou, 
And firm to teach the narrow way ; 
Thus shall we dwell where thou art now, 
In mansions of eternal day. 
M. Je A. 
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DUNCAN AND HIS DOG PINKIE. 
BY MISS ABBOTT. 


Duncan had no father or mother, no brothers or sis- 
ters, no wife or children. He had nobody to wash or 
mend his clothes, no one to cook for him. Yet Duncan 
was not alone. He had one little friend who looked 
fondly in his face, who felt grieved when he was sad, 
and frolicked and bounded with joy when he was happy. 
He was always by his side in the daytime, and nestled 
in his bosom at night. This loving friend was his little 
dog Pinkie. People thought Pinkie knew what words 
meant, and could almost talk like his master. 

Duncan went every day down to the wharf. He was 
paid for doing jobs there. He always took Pinkie with 
him. They had to walk a long way down through the 
street to get there. Poor Duncan could not get along 
very fast. His leg had been broken once, and he never 
walked very well after that. 

Pinkie always ran ahead, sometimes almost out of 
sight, and then came racing back to see if his master 
was coming. One of his feet was tender, and he had a 
droll way, when he was running very fast, of catching it 
up for a few steps, and hopping along upon three. It 
used to make the little children laugh when they saw 
him do it. He was a neat looking little yellow and white 
dog, with pretty, brown eyes, and very small head and 
feet. 

It was diverting to pass Duncan’s house on a Sunday 
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morning, and take a peep in at the two friends as they 
sat together. When the bell rang for church, Duncan 
sat down at the window and took Pinkie in his lap. Then 
he took the spectacles from his own nose and put them 
on Pinkie’s, and placed Pinkie’s fore paws on the win- 
dow-sill. 

** Pinkie, there goes Capt. Roberts and his little daugh- 
ter — there — on the other sidewalk.” 

Pinkie stretched out his little head and looked know- 
ingly after them through his glasses. 

* And here are Mr. and Mrs. Reed, and Miss Apple- 
ton!” 

Again Pinkie looked out, and then turned and looked 
up in his master’s face, as if to say, ** Yes, I see them.” 

When Duncan was making his coffee in the morning, 
he placed his dog at the window, and said, 

** Pinkie, | want a loaf. You must stop the baker.” 

Pinkie let all the other bakers go by, but when the 
right one came in sight he gave a quick, sharp yelp, that 
brought Duncan and the baker at once to the window. 
It was the same with the butcher. 

Pinkie thus did his share in providing for the table, 
and was rewarded with plenty of food. At meals he 
had a chair next to his master, and behaved with much 
propriety. If Duncan forgot to wait upon him, Pinkie 
put a little paw gently upon his arm, and looked wishfully 
up in his face. He always got what he wanted. 

Sometimes Duncan sent Pinkje to the market-house 
with a cent to buy his own dinner. He laid the cent on 
the meat-bench, and carried his dinner home in his 
stomach. 

Duncan had a cat, too, but she was not so loving, or so 
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comical as the dog. She thought a good deal of herself, 
and did not care much about any body else. She was 
very contented and happy when well fed. She would 
purr, and rub herself against Duncan’s blue yarn stock- 
ings when he sat down to rest himself. 

She and Pinkie were always good friends, and used 
to walk out together every day, in the lane. One day 
when the door was open, they started for their usual 
walk, Pinkie leading the way. They had got a few steps 
from the door, when Pinkie spied another dog coming. 
He turned round and tried to make puss go back. She 
would not, for she did not see the other dog, who was 
far off. Pinkie was at his wits’ end. He ran back him- 
self into the house ; puss would not follow. She sat 
down on the sidewalk and waited for him. Seeing that, 
he rushed out and barked furiously at her, and drove her 
full seamper into the house. 

Pinkie was a very accomplished dog. He knew how 
to dance upon his hind legs, to Duncan’s whistle, and 
would also figure about for a soldier, with a stick over 
his shoulder instead of a gun. 

Sometimes, too, when Duncan sang a tune that he 
knew, he would join in, and bark in duett with him. , 

I am sorry to say, however, that Pinkie was not al- 
ways quite obedient. One day Duncan was going away 
to work, and left Pinkie with the care of the house. 

‘“*Pinkie,”’ said he, ‘you must not go down to the 
wharf while Iam gone. If you do, I shall whip you.” 

Pinkie looked pleasantly up in his face, as if he said, 
“No, I will not.” But after Duncan had been gone a 
while, he began to be tired with being alone, for pussy 
had gone out too. 
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Pinkie looked out at the door for some time very 
thoughtfully. Then he stepped down into the yard and 
watched the paper-carrier, as he came and took Duncan’s 
cent out of a hole in the wall, and put a newspaper in 
its place. 

He wagged his tail, out of politeness, as the man 
looked at him, and took a few quick steps about the 
yard, holding his head very high. 

When the man went away, Pinkie followed him to the 
head of the lane, to see what was going on there. Pinkie 
knew he was doing wrong to leave the house alone, with 
open doors, but there he stood at the corner, and looked 
down the street a few minutes. 

It looked very tempting on the smooth sidewalk, where 
he had so often run behind his master. His prudence 
was overcome. He began to walk along the street 
slowly, then a little faster, and at last cantered off with 
all his might down to the wharf. He did not dare to 
stay there one moment, but ran home again, and into the 
yard, much faster than he had quitted it. 

In about an hour Duncan came into the gate and called, 
** Pinkie!” 

Pinkie did not come, but stood gazing at him over his 
shoulder, with a strange, doubtful look in his eyes. 

‘* Pinkie! Pinkie! come here this minute !” 

Pinkie obeyed very slowly, and came sneaking along, 
with his head hanging down, and his tail between his 
legs. 

Duncan knew in a moment that he had been to the 
wharf without leave, and took a small rod from the 
wood pile, and gave him a little stroke across the shoul- 
ders. Then Pinkie felt better. He jumped up and 
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licked his master’s hand, and soon was as merry as 
ever. 

Duncan and Pinkie lived together in this way for many 
years. Both dog and master grew old. Poor Duncan 
became feeble and unable to do much work. But they 
still went on their old walk down to the wharf, only Dun- 
can went more slowly every day, and Pinkie had to run 
back a great many more times to meet him. 

One morning Duncan tried to get up out of bed, but 
found he had not strength te do it. His face was very 
red and hot, and his head ached badly ; he was very sick. 

Pinkie jumped up on the bed, and whined, and licked 
his master’s face and hands, and Duncan tried again to 
get up, but could not. Then Pinkie seemed to know 
that his master was very sick. He jumped down from 
the bed, and ran out of the house as fast as his little 
legs could carry him. 

He met a man whom he knew, and ran up to him and 
howled, and pulled him by the skirt of his coat. The 
man knew that something was the matter, and stopped. 
Pinkie ran to the house and looked over his shoulder, 

He saw that the man did not follow him, and ran back 
again and whined, and pulled his coat a second time. 

Presently the man followed him into the house, and 
to Duncan’s bedside. Duncan told him how ill he was, 
and asked him to go for the doctor, and for a nurse to 
take care of him. When the doctor came, he said Dun- 
can could not live many days. 


Poor Pinkie seemed very uneasy. He kept jumping 
up on the bed, and looked sadly at his sick master. Once 
Duncan took Pinkie’s little paw in his hand and kissed it. 
fle felt sorry to leave his loving little friend. 
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Duncan knew that he should not live, so he tried to 
think of some way to make Pinkie happy when he should 
be gone. He sent for the butcher, who was a good 
hearted man, and told him he wished him to take his 
little dog and feed him, and take care of him as long as 
he lived. He said if the butcher would do that, he 
would give him a hundred dollars. I suppose poor 
Duncan had saved all this out of his earnings. 

The butcher would not take the hundred dollars, but 
promised to take good care of Pinkie, and feed him upon 
good meat, if the dog would be willing to stay with him. 

As Duncan grew worse, Pinkie clung more closely to 
him than ever. He laid on Duncan’s pillow, or put his 
little head into Dunecan’s hot hand, or rested it on his 
bosom. Duncan fondled him as long as he was able, 
but at last he took no notice of Pinkie or anything else. 
In a few hours he died. 

Pinkie still refused to leave his poor old master. He 
whined and licked his face, and looked piteously round 
on the people who came in. There he stayed all day, 
and all night. He hoped, poor little thing, that Duncan 
would wake, and fondle him as usual. 

At last came the day of the funeral. Everything was 
got ready, and then the little dog was taken away by 
force, and carried into the next house and shut up. 

In about half an hour after the funeral was over, Pinkie 
was let out. He ran to his old home and looked all 
round. He went and seated himself under the table 
where Duncan’s coffin had been placed. He sat there 
many hours, and whined and cried like a child. The 
great tears kept falling from his eyes, and he could not 
be coaxed away by any one. 
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At last the butcher came, and gently took him up in 
his arms and carried him home with him. He lived a 
mile off. Pinkie cried very much on the way. All the 
family were very kind to him, and he had nice meat put 
before him. He would not eat, nor stop crying, but 
when the door was opened he ran home again as fast as 
he could. 

When he came to Duncan’s house he found the door 
shut. He sat down on the step and made the street ring 
with his cries. 

Everybody pitied the poor little dog. Many kind hands 
patted him on the head, or offered him food. He would 
eat only enough to keep him from starving, and would 
not be comforted. 


There he sat every day, crying and howling. At 
night the neighbors opened Duncan’s door aud Ict him 


go in and sleep there. In the morning they brought 
him out and locked the door. But he would not go home 
with any one. 

One day a little girl came up to the door-stone where 
he sat, and called him by name. 

‘** Pinkie, poor little Pinkie! ” 

He started and turned round, and looked at her. In 
a moment he jumped up on her dress and tried to lick 
her face. She sat down on the stone and patted Pinkie 
on the head, and fondled him. He looked up in her 
face and whined, and the great tears rolled out of his 
eyes again. Then he laid his head in her lap and seemed 
to take great comfort in her kindness. 

She stayed with him some time, and then tried to make 
him come home with her. He would not leave the door, 
though he whined and cried after her. A mancame and 
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let him into the house to spend the night on Duncan’s 
bed. 

This little girl had always been very kind to the dog. 
They had often had a good play together. She had been 
out of town during Pinkie’s trouble, and had just got 
home again. 

The next morning she eame again, and brought him 
some nice breakfast. He was rejoiced to see her, and 
when she sat down on the stone close by him, he ate all 
the breakfast she brought, with a good appetite. 

At noon she brought him some dinner. It wasa niece beef 
steak, which had always been his favorite viand. When 
he saw her coming with the little basket, he wagged his 
tail and stood still for a moment. Then he jumped off 


the stone and ran to meet her. He was very glad of 
the steak. Afer eating it he began to play with her a 


little. He sat up and let his fore paws hang down. 
When she wished to shake hands with him he gave his 
paw. Then she started and ran, and said, ‘ Pinkie, cateh 
me if you can!” He quite forgot his grief, and ran 
after her to the end of the lane, and into the yard of her 
father’s house. 

They played together for some time. At last, he 
seemed to think of his master, and ran right away up 
the lane again, to Dunecan’s house. He took his old seat 
on the door step. He began to ery, and to howl louder 
than ever. She let him stay there for some hours, and 
did not go near him till almost dark. 

He got tired of being alone, and kept watching for the 
little girl to come again. Once or twice he got down 
and walked a few steps toward the house where she 
lived. But he always went back to his old seat again. 
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“At last he heard her father’s gate shut with a loud 
bang. He started and wagged his tail. He jumped off 
the step and back again, and hardly knew what to do 
with himself, he was so glad. 

Poor little dog! It was not little Mary. It was her 
father who passed up the lane and whistled to Pinkie. 
Pinkie only whined in answer. 

The gate banged again. This time he was right. 
Mary came tripping along with her little basket. Pinkie 
was so eager to go and meet her, that he almost tumbled 
off the door-step in his haste to get down. He jumped 
and fawned upon her, and was out of his wits with joy. 
This was just what she wanted. She had stayed away 
on purpose to make him wish for her. 

That night he followed her home. He took her from 
that time to be his mistress, and was very happy in his 
new home. Everybody was kind to him. 

But he did not forget Duncan, and often whined a 
little when he passed the house. When the door stood 
wide open, he would stretch up his little neck and look 
in. It did not look like his old home. Duncan’s bed 
was taken away. There were new chairs and tables, 
and the mat he used to lie on was no where to be seen. 
it was not his home now. ‘There was no Duncan there! 
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“On mother dear, how strange it seems 
That Willie is not here, 
He went with me to Frank’s birth-day, 
And played so hard last year. 
VOL. VII. 22* 
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We ran away into the wood, 
The rest were on the lawn, 

And when we came again, we found 

That every one was gone. 








I cried, but Willie kissed my cheek, 
And said, “ Dear Nelly, hark! 

I think I hear sweet music now, 

And God lives when ’t is dark.” 









*“ And mother, now, poor little Will 
Is lying in the ground, 

He cannot play with us, or hear 

The pleasant music sound.” 








“ My child, this world’s a happy place, 
And God gives us good things, 

But Willie hears the music now 

From angels’ golden strings. 









And it is lovelier far in heaven 
Than you or I can know, 

And we have nothing half so bright 

As Willie’s home can show.” 







The tears stood in the mother’s eyes, 
Her eyes were used to tears 

And to herself she said, “ Oh blest, 

Who die so ‘ light of years !’” 













Glad suns may shine by day abroad, 
And moons may beam by night, 

The soul that goes to be with God 

Can well spare earth’s delight.” 
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LETTER TO FRANK. 


Omo, Marcu 31, 1847. 


Dear Franx:— Spring has really come, but instead 
of birds and flowers — those sweet angels of love glad- 
ening with their music—the ground is covered with 
snow and the trees with ice. Yesterday we had a thun- 
der snow storm ; and with such blackening gloom did it 
gather over the sky, that for a time it seemed as if the 
sun “* was put out,” and we were obliged to light our 
rooms. But to-day no dark clouds appear ; hope brings 
near real spring with her joyous attendants. What a 
picture of life is presented in the contrast of yesterday 
and to-day. Let me give thee a couplet which I hope 


may brighten many an otherwise dark moment in future 
life. 















“Though dark and dreary lowers the night, 
Calm and serene may be the morrow.” 











But new countries is my pledged subject. Well, then, 
I wish you to look out at the window with me, though 
we shall see nothing wonderful — some very good farms, 
and very good farm-houses, and some not so good. 
About a hundred rods from the window we shall see 
‘the creek,” —to many a little eye looking over his 
fish-pole, quite an important stream— but to “ great 
folks,” not very large. Just beyond “the creek” we 
see a neat little church, and a mile or so farther south is 
an old-fashioned ‘* meeting-house,” the spire of which 
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shoots upward as if it intended to reach heaven if nothing 
else ever did. Ina few days the fields will be dressed 
in their most beauteous garb; and in place of leafless 
trees, will be the rich green border reaching to the 
clouds, the sight of which makes even old people young 
again. The orchards, too, with their sweet blossoms 
will make this little world of ours (only five miles square) 
appear a bed of roses. Thus it is now— but we will 
look up the stream of time and see how it wasonce. The 
creek was running but only through the woods, woods, 
woods. he little drop of water, which found its way 
from “‘ the marsh” into the rivulet, ran on through the 
creek, into the river, and then on through the woods into 
the lake, where it tumbled along from one end of the 
lake to the other, but saw nothing on shore but those 
everlasting tall trees which seemed to defy both tempest 
and earthquake. But going back, we will stop awhile 
on the bank of ‘our little creek,’”’ and there we see a 
small encampment. A single sheet is drawn over a pole, 
forming a tent, within which are several knapsacks, some 
half dozen books, or at least a Bible and Psalm-book, a 
few axes and one or two guns; these, with perhaps one 
kettle, constitute the household furniture. Without are 
five or six men, apparently in thoughtful mood; and 
well may their circumstances inspire thoughtfulness. 

*T is the hour when friends in their New-England 
home are wending their way towards the spot conse- 
crated by the most hallowed recollections. °*T is a Sab- 
bath morning. They see in the far-off land the family 
group moving onward to the wonted spot, where, ** be- 
neath the same roof, as children of a common parent,” 
they have united with friends and neighbors, in asking 
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“for blessings that all equally need.” They hear the 
tolling of the church-bell, the summons of which they 
were ever wont to obey; and in spirit they mingle with 
the crowd in their village church “ far awa.” They join 
in the song, they hear the voice of prayer, and melting 
are the tones of the venerable pastor, when he implores 
protection for the loved sons of his flock who have gone 
far into the distant wilderness. But reality breaks the 
reverie and they find themselves — not there; but alone 
far, far from the habitation of man. Alone, yet not 
alone — for God is with them. His presence they see 
and feel, in the whispering breeze above, and the mur- 
muring rivulet beneath ; in the rustling leaves of the tall 
forest trees, and in the gentle bending of the lily which 


stoops to drink from the running brook ; in the music of 
the birds o’er nead, aud iu the whirr of the squirrel who 


so saucily jumps on the trunk of a fallen tree and laughs 
them in the face. 

The music of nature chords in sweet harmony with 
the softened music within, inspiring true worship, until 
the lips give utterance, and the song of praise from hu- 
man tongues mingles with that of universal nature. 
Then follows the prayer which shows that 


“ Some feelings are to mortals given, 
With less of earth in them than heaven.” 


Truly here is worship which assimilates to God. Here 
an impress is made by the hand of Deity, which by its 
beauty will gladden following days. This was the first 
Sabbath spent by emigrants from Old, to the northern 
part of ** New Connecticut.” They had penetrated the 
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wilderness fifty miles from human habitation, save the 
rude wigwam ; and this was to be their future home. 
But as yet, their wives and little ones were not with 
them. These giant trees must fall—the log cabin be 
raised ere they could venture them thus far. 

With the vigor and persevering energy of the hardy 
pioneer, this was soon accomplished. Summer soon 
passed away, and with it the sturdy oaks which were the 
growth of ages. In the fall they returned to their native 
land; but not before the arrival of two men with their 
wives, who were employed to hold possession until spring» 
when the owners with their families would again appear, 
“to seek their fortunes” in the then “ far west.” Sur- 
mounting every obstacle, they were finally settled ; and 


one log cabin after another arose, until finally fifteen or 
twenty familios were octtlod wiulu me compass of five 


miles. But one man by the name of Becket felt there 
was not room enough, so for the sake of that freedom 
which can be enjoyed entirely alone, he removed ten 
miles from the settlement and pitched his cabin that dis- 
tance from any other family. His wife was unwilling to 
go, but upon promise of never being left alone “ over 
night,” she consented ; and with her two little girls four 
and six years of age, removed. 

But think not time was long in these woods, or wear- 
ing heavily. No: with land to clear, houses, school- 
houses and meeting-houses to build, enough there was 
to occupy heart and hand. But you will ask, ‘* Did they 
build meeting-houses?”’ Certainly! after their own 
houses were built, a log meeting-house was raised. Com- 
ing as they did from a land of meeting-houses, think ye 
they could live without? No; men always take their 
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religion, be it of whatever cast, with them. But more 
of this hereafter. 

Now and then a thrilling incident would occur which 
would call into action all the sympathy of a common 
brotherhood. One of these stories I will give now. 

You who are used to seeing a whirlwind with every 
snow-storm, and high drifts in some places and bare 
ground in others, can form but little idea of the heavy 
snows which fall and lie so deep upon a cleared level in 
the forest. There it lies with sober gravity, without once 
thinking of flirting about and whirling into a drift. It 
was after one of these steady falls, when the snow was 
some two or three feet deep upon a level, and the mud 
about as deep underneath, that neighbor Becket made 
his appearance among his old friends at the settlement ; 
ten miles from home. It was past mid-day. He had 
left his home at early dawn, and had been until that time 
on his fatiguing march. 

His call upon the neighbors was for the purpose of 
obtaining assistance in grinding his axe, and to get salt 
and other “ little fixins,” which he knew would be readily 
granted to him provided there were any in the place; 
for you may ever remember there was none of the feel- 
ing, ‘* I shall want it myself,’ but this, **I have some 
and will divide with you.” Everything was made ready 
as soon as possible ; but four o’clock came before dinner 
was eaten, axe ground, &c. Finally the bag containing 
the salt, was swung across the shoulders; then a small 
spinning-wheel mounted on one shoulder, the axe on the 
other, with his dog by his side; he started. His friends 
were very urgent not to have him attempt returning that 
night. ‘I have promised never to be gone over night,” 
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was his reply, “and go I must.” Portraying the dan- 
gers and exposures of the way availed nothing. 

Five o’clock before he passed the last house — he 
was again entreated to stay, but his purpose was fixed ; 
he was expected at his home that night, and there would 
be no rest there until he came. Night was already gath- 
ering as he disappeared in the forest. ‘The dark, heavy 
clouds which had sullenly brooded over the sky during 
the day were dispersing ; the stars were peeping through 
the openings, looking coldly down, as if to forewarn the 
traveller of the intensity of the cold that awaited that 
night. 

But his step was homeward bound; his heart was 
there, and he heeded not the warning, as he pressed his 
way onward. 

The long, tedious night finally passed. Its lengthened 
hours were numbered by the stars, as their distance was 
measured from the top of the old tree which stood at the 
entrance of the little *clearing.”” Heavy was the heart 
of that wife and mother as she fruitlessly gazed to catch 
the sight of some object moving. As if to mock her 
despairing anxiety, fancy painted every tree moving, and 
her arms opened to welcome ‘ him,” but the illusion 
vanished. Again she looked up—another and another 
star measured so many yards from the tree-top, and yet 
he came not. ‘ He told me he never would stay away, 
and evil hath befallen him.”? She turned away. Dis- 
mally the door of that rude cabin creaked on its hinges, 
and echo foreboding answered back the sound from many 
a hollow trunk. Her children were sleeping. 

Fresh fuel was added to the dying flame which seemed 
weary of watching. Every nerve was stretched to catch 
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a sound of approaching footsteps, or the well known 
voice ; or perchance the faithful dog would come, bring- 
ing his tale of weal or woe. All in vain. No form ap- 
peared; no voice was heard; and by the side of that 
Jone hearth, by that dim fire-light, she watched the live- 
long night. He came not. Morn found her ready to 
depart. Providing for her children as well as she was 
able, and strictly charging them not to follow, but wait 
at home until her return, she followed the steps of her 
husband. The strong impulse of woman’s heart, nerved 
for the living and the dead, urged her onward. And 
woman’s tenderness and weakness were in that heart also. 
She felt that to find the body of her husband, would be 
to find her own grave. 

The feeling of the wife was “ Let me find him and 
die with him,’ but the mother’s heart was there also; 
that said, ‘* Let me live, that my children may live also.” 
Two miles from home she heard the barking of the dog. 
The voice too plainly told that he was watching the cold 
remains of his master. The mother’s heart led her aside 
from the place that she might not see it. 

Day was waning; still she plodded on her weary way, 
hoping to reach her nearest neighbors before ‘“ night set 
in.” Fortunately the eye of the neighbor was turned in 
the direction from whence she was coming. ‘* What 
form was that?” ‘* Was it a human being?”’ ‘ Could 
itbe a woman? ‘The dreadful truth flashed at once 
upon him. Last night he saw Becket when he departed. 
That must be his wife;—she comes to bring sad tidings. 

He hastened to meet her. Words were not needed to 
tell her sorrowful story. Her countenance revealed the 
whole truth. 
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Her clothes, to the depth of a quarter of a yard, were 
coated with ice, and, in all probability, the winds which 
whistled over the stiffened corse of her husband, would 
sing her death-dirge. 

Intelligence soon spread through the town that a man, 
a neighbor, was frozen in the woods, and perhaps the 
children were then nestling in the forest, after fruitless 
search for their mother. 

Every soul was enlisted ; — the saving of the children 
demanded immediate attention. Morning might be too 
Jate. 

Dr. H. had a good horse. Joseph C. was a stout- 
hearted man, he could go through that night. The thick- 
est mittens, the heaviest over-coat, the best mufflers, were 
all proffered. Quickly habited, he mounted the animal, and 
was soon lost in the forest, with no guide but the stars to 
direct through the pathless woods. In his own words, 
*’t was a dismal ride,” and when the horse began to 
rear, plunge, and to make the air resound with his snort- 
ing, he felt the hair on his head arising, and even the 
heart of the strong man trembled. The barking of the 
dog near by told that he still kept watch beside his 
master. Long ere the dawn, he stood before the desert- 
ed cabin— yet not quite deserted. Entering, he found 
a single coal of fire in the ashes, a broken spider con- 
taining a little frozen turnip, upon which the children 
designed breakfasting ; then intending to follow in the 
footsteps of the mother. They were sleeping, having 
found their way under the feather bed. A fire was soon 
kindled, which shed its gladdening ray across the cabin, 
awakening the little ones, who soon left the bed to enjoy 
its influence. They cried, because “ it was so good.” 
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In the morning the corn-stalks were so placed that the 
cow could help herself to them; the feather bed tied and 
hung up to the logs overhead, the fire carefully extin- 
guished, the “ latch-string ” drawn in, the children care- 
fully wrapped in blankets — one placed behind the man, 
the other before him on the horse, and were safely con- 
veyed to the settlement, where warm, sympathizing 
hearts awaited their arrival. The same day the body 
was found in the position in which he died, guarded by 
the faithful sentinel, his dog. First, was found the 
wheel, at a little distance the salt, then the axe, then 
the place in which he had dragged himself around a 
sapling, and, finally, in a fallen tree-top the body was 
found, with the face downward. It was placed upon a 
sled drawn by oxen, and taken back to the town. With 
sympathizing hearts the people assembled, and followed 
the remains of their fellow-man and brother to its last 
resting-place. The place chosen for the ‘* burial-ground,” 
was the little hill on the bank of * the creek,” opposite 
to their first encampment. ‘The hill is just before me. 
Most of the pioneers are resting there also. ‘* Dr. H.” 
and ** Captain B.,” then hale young men, are now fast 
sinking to their long rest. Joseph C. still lives, and 
would tell you more than I can. Widow Becket still 
lives, and though eighty-five years of age, walked some 
fifteen or twenty miles in two or three days last winter. 
You will not wonder that she weeps when she relates her 
story of the past. But this was among the deep shadows 
which would spread themselves over our ‘* new country.” 

There were “ lights,” too, as well as ** shadows ;” in 
my next I will give some of the lights. Be a good boy, 
and come to Ohio as soon as you can. 

Affectionately thine, B. M. C. 
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the place in which he had dragged himself around a 
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found, with the face downward. It was placed upon a 
sled drawn by oxen, and taken back to the town. With 
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and ‘“* Captain B.,” then hale young men, are now fast 
sinking to their long rest. Joseph C. still lives, and 
would tell you more than I can. Widow Becket still 
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THY WILL BE DONE. 


THESE words were spoken by Jesus to his disciples, 
and make a part of the prayer he repeated and recom- 
mended them to use instead of the long prayers they 
had been accustomed to hear from the Pharisees, who 
prayed at the corners of the streets to be heard by men. 
The friends of Jesus saw that his life was very different 
from the lives of all other religious teachers, and they 
followed him from place to place to see who this person 
was, who neither made long prayers nor wore the gar- 
ments that the priests distinguished themselves by. Jesus 
did not wish to be followed for what he appeared to be, 
but for what he was; he wanted that his actions should 
draw people afier him ; and when he found they were 
wondering who he was, and desirous to know about him, 
he said, ‘* Let them come and see the things that | do;” 
and at another time, when his mother was inquiring after 
him, he answered, ** Does she not know I am about my 
Father’s business ?” 

The business of Jesus was to do the will of his Father; 
and when he was instructing those who wanted to learn, 
he told them, amongst other things, that they must pray 
that the will of God should be done. 

Children love to repeat the hymn, * Thy will be 
done,” and are taught to say the prayer in which are 
these same words. ‘They say them over as they lay 
their head upon the pillow for their night’s rest, but do 
they understand what the words ‘** Thy will be done,” 
mean? do they know what it is to do the will of God, 
and how a child can do it? 
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The little boy who lays his head in his mother’s lap, 
and says to her, “ I have been naughty at school, I have 
been fighting, and calling names,” and so confesses all his 
wrong, with a determination to be more careful next time, 
not to give way to his passions, is doing the will of God, 
for he wills that his children should open their hearts to 
their mother and tell her all that isinthem. The young 
girl who sits by the side of her sick brother, and care- 
fully watches his wants, and tenderly supplies them, is 
doing the will of God, for he wills that his children 
should love one another. 

The white boy, who has all the favors that society can 
bestow upon him, and who will, at the risk of the sneer, 
and the ridicule of his companions, befriend a poor col- 
ored boy, who is deprived of these rights, because God 
has pleased to make him black ; such a boy, who is will- 
ing to be laughed at for the sake of right, is doing the 
will of God, and helping to bring the kingdom of heaven 
upon earth. 

The little wanderers in the wood, on their holidays, 
who pluck the wild flowers and adorn themselves with 
the pretty wreaths they form with their skilful fingers, 
who look and listen with their hearts to all the beautiful 
sights and melodies that encompass them, are doing the 
will of God, for he wills that the beautiful world he has 
made should be enjoyed. When those who have been 
thus enjoying God’s gifts themselves, remember a sick 
or absent one who has been deprived of what has made 
them so happy, and select from their flowers the rarest 
and most beautiful to make up a bouquet, that this one may 
also participate in their pleasure, they are in this act do- 
ing the will of God ; they show that they are not ignorant 
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of his will when they so use his gifts, and the flowers 
seem to smile when brought to such service, and say, 
** God is love.” 

When a mother shuts herself out from parties and all 
the pleasures of society, that she may make her home 
happy to her children, and herself useful for their good, 
she is doing the will of God, and when she leaves the 
luxuries and comforts of home that she may join her 
voice to those whose work it is to break the chains of 
slavery and vice, she is doing the will of God. When 
the child sits by its aged parent, foregoing all the plea- 
sures and delights of life that it may render more com- 
fortable and happy the being who has watched over its 
growing life, it is doing the will of God, and fitting itself 
for higher joys than anything this world can offer. This 
is doing the will of God on earth as it is done in heaven. 

8. C. Ce 





THECHILD AT THE TOMB. 


A TRAVELLER in the East relates the following of a 


little girl : 
A simple child 
That lightly draws its breath, 
And feels its life in every limb — 
What should it know of death ? 


At Smyrna, the burial ground of the Armenian, like that 
of the Moslem, is removed a short distance from the 
town, is sprinkled with green trees, and is a favorite re- 
sort, not only with the bereaved, but with those whose 
feelings are not thus darkly overcast. I met there one 
morning a little girl, with a half playful countenance, 
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busy blue eye and sunny locks, bearing in one hand a 
small cup of china, in the other a wreath of fresh flowers. 
Feeling a very natural curiosity to know what she could 
do with these bright things in a place that seemed to par- 
take so much of sadness, | watched her light motions. 
Reaching a retired grave, covered with a plain marble 
slab, she emptied the seed — which it appeared the cup 
contained —into the slight cavities which had been 
scooped out in the corners of the level tablet, and laid 
the wreath upon its pure face. 

** And why,” [ enquired, “my sweet girl, do you put 
seeds in those little bowls there ?” 

*‘ It is to bring the birds here,” she replied with a half 
wondering look, “ they will light on this tree,” pointing 
to the cypress grove, ‘‘ when they have eaten the seed, 
and sing.” 

“To whom do they sing?” I asked, “ to you, or to 
each other ?” 

* QO, no!” she quickly replied, “to my sister —she 
sleeps here.” 

** But your sister is dead.” 

* O, yes, sir! but she hears all the birds sing.” 

** Well, if she does hear the birds sing, she cannot see 
the wreath of flowers.” 

‘** But she knows I put it there; I told her before they 
took her away from our house, I would come and see 
her every morning.” 

“You must,” I continued, “* have loved that sister very 
much, but you will never talk with her any more — nev- 
er see her any more — never see her again.” 

‘“‘ Yes, sir,” she replied, with a brightened look, * but 
I shall see her in heaven.” 






























BUY MY FLOWERS. 





“BUY MY FLOWERS.” 
BY W. C. BENNETT. 


ViotETs, violets — here, see, I bring ; 
Primroses, wet from the woods of the spring ; 
Lilies, the whitest that silver our valleys ; 
Come out from your courts, from the gloom of your alleys! 
Buy my flowers ! 


Here’s pleasure a selling ! — my blossoms come buy ; — 
Cheap enough for the low, choice enough for the high. — 
Buy my flowers ! 


Come, make your close rooms and your dark windows gay, 
With thoughts of their dwellings on banks far away. 
Hours of work, long so sluggish for many a day, 
Through the thoughts that they bring, shall trip lightly 
away. — 
Buy my flowers! 


And into the heart of the city they ’ll bring 

The country, the meadows, the woodlands, and Spring ; 

Pleasant hours you spent in green fields long ago, 

On stiles that you loved, and in lanes well you know. — 
Buy my ilowers! 


The poorest may buy them, the richest they ’ll please ; 
There’s ne’er a one sells brighter blossoms than these, — 
There ’s ne’er a one sells such sweet flowercts as I ; — 
Come and buy! 
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THE GRATEFUL SCHOLARS. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN, 


Joseph THANN was a man highly esteemed by all 
who knew him intimately. His axe, a small field of 
one acre, and a meadow, were all his wealth. But 
with an excellent understanding, he possessed one of the 
noblest hearts. He was unwearied in industry, the very 
soul of honor and honesty, benevolent and prompt in 
serving all men, and in his whole deportment blameless. 
His wife was like him in sincere piety and virtue, and 
both, notwithstanding their poverty, lived in perfect con- 
tentment and the happiest unanimity. 

They had two capable, lively boys. It was the high- 
est aim of the good parents to educate these their chil- 
dren in a pious, Christian manner. As soon as their 
tender little sons were able to speak, the father and 
mother began to consider concerning saving and laying 
by a sufficient sum to pay for their schooling and ap- 
prenticeship to some trade. For this purpose the father 
rose an hour earlier, and retired an hour later from his 
work. As soon as daybreak appeared, he went into the 
forest with his axe and saw, and labored unceasingly in 
the sweat of his brow until the sun had gone down. 
He relinquished the habit of smoking, and instead of 
going to the alehouse for beer, he contented himself with 
water or a cup of milk. The mother managed the house- 
hold concerns with wise economy and excellent care ; she 
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worked out by the day among the peasants, and never 
spent a dollar on unnecessary finery. While many of 
the village wives and damsels were imitating the attire 
of the city ladies, dressing far above their circumstances, 
following after every new fashion and laughing at her, 
she paid no heed to them, but adhered to her simple, 
old-fashioned mode. 

When the two boys had attended school a couple 
of years, the father became ill and for many weeks was 
unable to earn anything. The mother was sorely grieved 
that their little store of comforts came to an end, and 
that all their savings melted away. The father was 
chiefly troubled at being no longer able to pay the school 
money. The mother thought that the boys might ab- 
sent themselves for a while from school, until the father 
should be again able to earn something. ‘ No,’ said the 
father, ‘1 would rather sell my Sunday-coat than agree 
to that. Goto the master, and beg him to be patient 
until I recover and am able to work again.’ 

The mother went and besought him with streaming 
eyes. ‘The teacher was an exceedingly kind, affectionate 
man. ‘Good mother,’ said he,‘do not weep. 1 will 
instruct your children without compensation. ‘They give 
me more pleasure than trouble ; they are the ornamenis 
of my school. ‘They are so diligent in learning that they 
excite a desire for it in the other school-children. I will 
never receive any more pay from you. But do not 
speak of it to any one, for in that case many people who 
are very well able to pay the school price, would expect 
that | should also give it to them. Present my regards 
to your husband, and may our gracious God soon re- 
store him to health.’ 
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The father was greatly delighted at this good news. 
As soon as he was able to go abroad again, he went to 
the teacher; he thanked him for having taught the boys 
so long for nothing, but assured him that in future he 
should punctually pay the school-money. ‘ Let it alone,’ 
said the teacher, ‘ you are a poor man and absolutely 
require for yourself the wages which you are obliged to 
earn by sweat and toil. [ can more easily do without 
the school-money. Buy with it nourishing food for your- 
self, that you may recover your strength again, and God 
bless you! Indeed it isa noble thing for a poor man 
like you, to be willing to spend so much on the educa- 
tion and instruction of your children. Mind what I say! 
You will live to rejoice in them.’ 

In the meantime the father was constantly thinking 
how he might at least make some present to the good 
teacher who was as faithful and zealous in instructing 
the two poor children as the richest. ‘ What can I con- 
trive ?? he said, one day; ‘next week is the teacher’s 
birth-day. Most of the parents send him something on 
that occasion, while they also pay him the school-money. 
How much greater reason have I to make him a hand- 
some present? But with my wood-cutter’s axe so much 
can by no means be earned as my grateful heart would 
wish. We cannot respect a diligent, faithful teacher too 
highly. His fidelity and assiduity are worth more than 
money.’ 

Out of school hours the two boys were diligently kept 
at all kinds of little occupations suited to their strength. 
In spring they gathered violets and cowslips, green corn- 
salads and young hop-sprouts; in summer, strawberries 
and raspberries ; in autumn, hips and thorn-berries; and 
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in winterespecially, they were obliged to spin diligently ; 
for their mother, whenever she was not employed abroad 
to work by the day, was always spinning, the year out 
and the year in. When she carried the yarn that had 
been spun to the weekly market in the city, she took 
with her the gatherings of her industrious boys in field 
and forest, and always obtained some pence in exchange. 

About a league from the village of Waldun, where 
the boys lived, there was a glass-house, for which the 
father was employed in splitting wood, the year through. 
The owner of the glass-house, Mr. Flint, was a very 
wealthy man. ‘The boys liked of all things to carry 
their strawberries and raspberries there, because the lib- 
eral master or his kind wife always paid them two or 
three times the value of their baskets of berries. 

One day, when John, the eldest boy, had gone there 
with a basket of strawberries, while Madam Flint was 
emptying the berries into a flat china dish, Mr. Flint 
hastily came in with a letter in his hand, flung open the 
high glass door of a beau-fet, in which the most beauti- 
fully cut drinking-glasses were kept for sale, and taking 
down a costly crystal glass, exclaimed in an angry tone, 
* This is a shameful trick!” 

The wife said, ‘What is the matter with you?’ 
‘ Why,’ said he, ‘ that Englishman, Sir Arthur Benjamin 
Clarke, bespake this glass with the initials of his name 
on it, and now he sends word that he does not want it. 
The hotel-landlord with whom he lodged, writes that the 
nobleman was obliged to depart suddenly, and that he 
should not dare to send the glass after him to London. 
What now am I to do with this splendid glass? It might 
stand by me ten years before any one would come along 
whom the three first letters of the alphabet would fit.’ 
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* They are exactly the three first letters of our A. B. 
C., said little John. 

‘ That is simple enough ;’ said Mr. Flint, ¢ 1 could dash 
the glass to pieces.’ 

‘ O, do give it to me instead,’ cried John, ‘1 will bring 
you strawberries and raspberries all summer for nothing, 
and so earn the beautiful giass.’ 

‘ Are you crazy, boy?’ cried the gentleman. ‘ Such 
a costly glass is not fit for your poor cottage.’ 

‘Ido not want the beautiful glass for myself,’ said 
John, ‘i want it asa token of respect for our school- 
master on his birth-day.’ 

‘ Because, | suppose,’ said Mr. Flint, ‘that the A. B. 
C. into which he has to drill the peasant children, gives 
him so much to do ?’ 

‘No!’ said John, ‘not on that account, but because 
the three letters A. B. C. are precisely the three first 
letters of his name, which is Augustus Benedict 
Christlieb.’ 

‘ That is a bright thought in the boy,’ cried the lady, 
and clapped her hands. ‘ Do now give him the glass. 
He is a very sensible, lively boy.’ 

‘You are right, said the gentleman, ‘the thought 
would never have occurred to me. Now listen to me, 
John. [and my wife esteem the excellent schoolmaster 
very highly. Formerly, to our great satisfaction, he used 
to give private lessons to our children, too early, alas! 
recalled from life. Not for all the world would I de- 
prive the worthy man of the pleasure you are intending 
to give him. I therefore make you a present of the 
glass, but on condition that you do not fail to hand it over 
to him as a birth-day offering.’ 
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The gentleman took from an under drawer in the 
Beau-fet, an exceedingly pretty case of green morocco 
with gilt ornaments, enclosed the glass in it, which it fit 
ted very well, and gave it to the boy. John kissed the 
hands of the gentleman and lady, and joyfully ran home 
with his splendid present. 

The mother was sitting as usual at her spinning-wheel. 
*Do but see, mother,’ he cried,‘ what a fine, beautiful 
glass I have brought from the glass-house. Jt will make 
a grand present for our schoolmaster’s birth-day.’ 

‘For heaven’s sake,’ cried the mother, ‘ what were 
you thinking of in taking away so costly an article? All 
the money we have in the world would not pay for it. 
It is worth from six to eight crowns. I have seen such 
glasses sold. Carry the glass back again this minute, 
and beg Mr. Flint to forgive you in consideration of 
your ignorance.’ 

But John told how he had come by the glass, and now 
the mother was full of joy. 

Afier dark, the father returned home with Jacob, the 
other boy, who had carried his noon-day meal to him in 
the forest. John likewise sprang forward to meet them 
in his overflowing joy, and cried,‘ Only come and see 
what a splendid glass Mr. Flint has given me, which I 
shall now present to the schoolmaster.’ 

‘It will delight the schoolmaster,’ said Jacob. ‘It de- 
lights me still more,’ said the father, and then while he 
proceeded into the dark apartment, he made the boy tell - 
him how Mr. Flint came to think of making him so 
valuable a present. 

The mother immediately lighted a lamp that the father 
might examine the beautiful glass. ‘This glass,’ said 
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he, ‘is the purest crystal I ever saw. How exquisitely 
the three letters are cut into it, as if they were composed’ 
of diamonds! The garland too, of oak-leaves, which 
encircles them, is wonderfully beautiful. The whole 
glass is a master-piece of the art of polishing.’ 

‘And only see,’ cried Jacob, ‘how beautifully it re- 
flects all the colors of the rainbow under the little oil- 
light. How gloriously it will sparkle as soon as the 
bright sun shines on it!’ 

‘Itisa gem!” said the father, ‘the schoolmaster will 
be as much surprised as delighted. Poor man that I am, 
Ihave been for a long while tormenting my brain — it 
was a care that gnawed on my heart — how we could 
make the teacher some small compensation for his great 
exertions! And now the good God has taken this anxi- 
ety also from my heart. He cares indeed for all. It is 
now quite certain that the two poorest boys in the school 
will make the teacher the richest present.’ 

At the weekly market in the city, the mother bought 
a plate of stone china for a few kreutsers. She had a 
few flowers in her little garden by the house, particularly 
some beautiful ranunculuses, which were this year re- 
markably fine. On the morning of the joyful birth-day, 
she twined a wreath of flowers of which the full rich 
ranunculuses formed the greatest ornament ; this wreath 
she laid on the pure white plate, placing the glass in the 
centre of the garland, for the boys to present it just so 
to the teacher. The two boys disputed which should 
carry the glass. ‘I obtained the gift of it,’ said John, 
“and the honor of presenting it belongs to me.’ ‘ Well, 
but what shall I carry, then?’ said Jacob, with tears in 
his eyes. ‘ You shall carry the pretty green gilt case,’ 
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said the mother; and the little one was then quite satis- 
fied. 

The teacher was alarmed when he first saw the splen- 
did glass. ‘Iam very glad, to be sure,’ he said, ‘ that 
you are so grateful, but it grieves me to the very soul, 
that your poor parents should have incurred so great an 
expense.’ 

‘The glass did not cost us a dollar,’ said John, and he 
related how he came by it. The pensive face of the 
teacher now brightened up and beamed with joy. He 
admired the glass, amused himself with the letters cut 
into it, held it up against the light, and cried, ‘ O, how 
pure and clear! Yet a clear understanding and a pure 
heart are of more worth than the greatest earthly pros- 
perity, for that is as brittle as glass. This beautiful keep- 
sake shall herein always serve me as a memorial. Let 
these two words, ‘ Pure and Clear,’ be ever my motto. 
Still more, let them be the goal towards which | myself, 
you two boys, and all the rest of my scholars, both boys 
and girls, shall ever eagerly press forward. You know 
by heart the beautiful rhyme, 


“To thee may every soul appear, 
O Father, always pure and clear.” 


THE CAT AND THE KITTEN. 


Tue following story may amuse our young readers, 
and to some mature and reflecting minds, may suggest a 
moral lesson and admit a practical application. If an 
animal devoid of reason, and incapable of the generous 
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affections and tender sympathies which distinguish and 
dignify human nature, can overcome its natural aversions 
and exercise kindness and charity towards an unwelcome 
stranger, from the mere instinct of pity, how much 
more might the conquest over prejudice, and the cultiva- 
tion of the benevolent feelings towards any member of 
the human family, be expected from those who profess 
the benign religion of our blessed Saviour! How then 
can any one who violates one of the most important in- 
junctions of the Gospel in his intercourse with others, 
(that of doing to them as he would that they should de 
to him,) claim discipleship with him who loved the most 
humble and pitied the most wretched of the human race? 
And how can he be a Christian who not only turns away 
with dislike, or looks with aversion and contempt upon a 
sable brother, — but wilfully increases and wantonly 
aggravates the sorrow and sufferings of an injured and 
oppressed portion of his fellow beings? But to the 
story. 

My friend C.’s little daughter had a favorite cat which 
had been her pet and plaything for many months, and 
she was quite delighted when she found her one morning 
snugly hid away in a corner, with a dear little kitty of 
her own! She fed and watched over her favorite with 
constant care and attention, anticipating with pleasure 
the time when the young one, instructed by its mother, 
would follow her about and play with her. But scarcely 
a fortnight had elapsed after the birth of the kitten, when 
the mother was killed. 

The poor child was inconsolable ; she could not make 
the kitten take food from her hand, and feared it would 
inevitably starve. Happily, a friend to whom she related 
VOL. VIII. 24* 
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her misfortune, offered to take the kitten home and place 
it with her own cat who had only one about the same 
age. The offer was promptly accepted. A most curi- 
ous scene ensued when the little jet black stranger was 
introduced into Tibby’s basket with her white and yellow 
kitten. The old cat seemed to consider it quite an 
intruder, boxed its ears with her paw, drew her own 
nursling more closely to herself in one corner, and would 
not suffer little Blackey to come near them. 

After a while, however, she began to show some re- 
lentings towards the poor little stranger, who cried most 
piteously, and seemed to implore her protection. She 
first allowed her to approach — then smelt of her — pat- 
ted her — and finally suffered the half-starved little thing 
to satisfy its hunger. But for some weeks she would not 
allow the little stranger to enjoy all the privileges of 
equality with her own delicate offspring; she would 
wash and feed the stranger, but when this was done she 
would send her to the farther corner of the basket to stay 
there by herself. Indeed, so far as her actions could be 
interpreied, they seemed to express the following lan- 
guage : — ‘* 1 do not know you nor like you. I think 
you have no business here. You are a little ugly thing, 
and belong to a different race of cats, with whom I have 
no acquaintance or connexion. However, as you are 
forsaken and destitute, and helpless, and I should be 
unworthy of the name of a cat if I left you to perish, 
I will take you under my protection for the present ; 
and if you behave well, will feed and take care of you 
till you are able to shift for yourself.” 


N. M. 
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THE FLOWERS’ REVENGE. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF FERDINAND FREILIGRATH. 


On her pillow’s soft white down, 
Rests the maid in slumbers deep; 
Drooping lie the lashes brown 
On the cheeks that glow with sleep. 


Near her stands a glittering vase, 
Where, in varied beauty, bloom 
Flowers of loveliest form and grace, 

Shedding round her sweet perfume. 


Close and damp the fragrant air; 
*T is the sultry summer-tide ; 

Not a leaf is stirring there, — 
Closely shut each window wide. 


Silence in that odorous bower 
Sudden — hark! a murmur low 

From each leaf and every flower 
Clear and clearer seems to flow. 


From the flower-cups arise 
Spirit-forms of thinnest air, 
Misty cloud their robe supplies, 


Crowns and glittering shields they bear! 


From the Rose’s gorgeous blossom 
Comes a woman fair to view, 
Ringlets float around her bosom 


Deck’d with pearls, like drops of dew. 











THE FLOWERS’ REVENGE. 


From the stately helmet-flower 

With the dark green leaves, advancing, 
Treads a knight in warlike power, 

By whose side a sword is glancing, — 





Decks a heron-plume his crest, ‘J 
Silver-grey : —a maiden pale + 

Rises from the lily’s breast, 
Thin as cobweb is her veil. 


From the turban-flower’s vase 
Comes a dark and stately Moor, 

Whose determined, swarthy face 
Gleams the golden crescent o’er: 


From the Crown-imperia] too 
Stately steps a sceptred king: a 
From the Iris darkly blue 
Springs his huntsman following. 


From the leaves of the Narcissus 
Comes a youth of saddened mien, 

To the bedside glides, and kisses 7) 
That fair sleeper’s lips serene. 


Round her pillow then the others 
Circling weave a solemn ring, 
Flower-sisters, flower-brothers 
Thus in mournful cadence sing ; — 


“ Maiden, from our home of blooming 
Torn by thy rude hand away, 

We are in thy chamber coming 

To a gradual, sure decay ! 
























THE FLOWERS’ REVENGE. 


“ Once we lay in peaceful dreaming 
On the Earth our mother’s breast, 


Where, through waving tree-tops gleaming, 


Joyous sunbeams us caressed. 


“There by day, spring breezes straying 
Rock’d us to a still repose; 

There by night, in elfin-playing 
From our leafy homes we rose ; — 


“* Now, within thy narrow chalice, 
Dews and showers we all forsake, — 
But our stern, avenging malice 
Ere we die — oh maiden, take!” 


Voices cease ;— the visions bending 
O’er her, fade to air again, 

And, the unwonted murmur ending, 
Silence stealeth back to reign. 


Soon is come the sun’s bright beaming 
Through the room ;— the shadows fade ; 
But in death-like sleep undreaming 
On her pillow rests the maid, 


Now herself a faded flower, 
(Though a flush yet lingers fair) 
With her sisters in death-hour, 
Whose soft breath has slain her there! 
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ANECDOTE OF A SHOEMAKER. 


ANECDOTE OF A SHOEMAKER. 
FROM CHAMBERS’ MISCELLANY. 


SHOEMAKERS have in all ages been a somewhat re- 
markable class of men. Meditative and energetic, as it 
would appear, from the nature of their profession, they 
have at various times distinguished themselves as_patri- 
ots, men of letters, and generally useful members of so- 
ciety. Numerous anecdotes are related of individuals 
who have thus imparted a glory to the “ gentle craft,” 
as shoemaking has been called since the days of the 
illustrious Crispin.* In a small and interesting work 
entitled ‘* Crispin’s Anecdotes,” we find the following 
case in illustration. 

Timothy Burnett, a shoemaker, resided in the village 
of Hampton-Wick, near Richmond in Surrey. The 
first passage from this village to Kingston-upon- 
Thames, through Bushy Park, (a royal demesne) had 
been for many years shut up from the public. This 
honest Englishman, “ unwilling,” as he said, * to leave 
the world worse than he found it,’? consulted a lawyer 
upon the practicability of recovering this road, and the 
probable expense of a legal process. ‘I have seven 
hundred pounds,” said this honest patriot, ** which [ would 
be willing to bestow upon this attempt. It is all I have, 
and has been saved through a long course of honest in- 
dustry.” 


* Crispin was a pious monk who maintained himself upon 
a pilgrimage to some holy shrine by making shoes. 
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The lawyer informed him that no such sum would be 
hecessary to produce this result; and Timothy deter- 
mined accordingly to proceed with vigor in the prosecu- 
tion of this public claim. In the meantime, Lord Hali- 
fax, ranger of Bushy Park, was made acquainted with 
his intentions, and sent for him. 

** Who are you, sir,” inquired his Lordship, “ that have 
the assurance to meddle in this affair?” 

‘** My name, my lord, is Timothy Burnett, shoemaker 
of Hampton-Wick. I remember, an’t please your lord- 
ship, when ] was a young man, of seeing, while sitting 
at my work, the people cheerfully pass by to Kingston 
market; but now, my lord, they are forced to go round 
about, through a hot, sandy road, ready to faint beneath 
their burdens, and | am unwilling (it was his favorite 
expression) to leave the world worse than I found it. 
This, my lord, | humbly represent is the reason of my 
conduct.” 

** Begone; you are an impertinent fellow!” replied 
his lordship. However, upon more mature reflection, 
being convinced of the equity of the claim, and antici- 
pating the ignominy of defeat, ‘* Lord Halifax the noble- 
man, nonsuited by Timothy Burnett the shoemaker,” he 
desisted from his opposition and opened the road, which 
is enjoyed without molestation to this day. ‘Timothy 
died when an old man, in 1756. 

Such an instance of disinterested public virtue is high- 
ly worthy of being recorded ; and though it may not be 
in the power of every one to suggest valuable improve- 
ments, or to confer lasting blessings on posterity, yet 
each may, like the patriotic Burnett, endeavor at least 
not to leave the world worse than he found it. 
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Wuere shall we make her grave? 

Oh! where the wild flowers wave 
In the free air! 

Where shower and singing bird 

Midst the young leaves are heard — 
There — lay her there! 


Harsh was the world to her; — 
Now may sleep minister 
Balm for each ill. 
Low on sweet nature’s breast 
Let the meek heart find rest, 
Deep, deep and still! 


Murmur glad waters by! 
Faint gales with happy sigh 
Come wandering o’er 
That green and mossy bed, 
Where, on a gentle head, 
Storms beat no more! 


What though for her in vain 

Falls now the bright spring rain, 
Plays the soft wind ? 

Yet still from where she lies’ 

Should blessed breathings rise, 
Gracious and kind. 





Therefore let song and dew 
Thence in the heart renew 
Life’s vernal glow! 
And o’er that holy earth 
Scents of the violet’s birth 
Still come and go. - 


Oh! then where the wild flowers wave, 
Make ye her mossy grave, 
In the free air! 
Where shower and singing bird 
Midst the young leaves are heard — 
There — lay her there ! 


[Blackwood’s Magazine. ] 








